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A View of the Schenectady Lyceum. 
































Our readers are herewith presented with a view of the 
Schenectady Lyccum, recently erected in Schenectady, a 
beautiful specimen of gothic architecture for which the 
inhabitants are wholly indebted to their interprising fellow 


citizen, Giles F. Yates. The object of Mr. Yates was 
to establish a classical academy on a permanent foundation, 
there not having been previously to the erection of the 
Lyceum a building in that city adapted to the purpose. 
The arrangements in the interior of the apartments are) 
somewhat novel. The seats of the scholars are attached to} 
the wall, and separated by partitions. With their backs’ 
to the superintendent, nothing is presented to divert their) 
attention from their books. 
octagonal, the desk of the teacher is with convenience 





The form of the room being 


placed in such a position, as to command a view of every 
pupil under his charge. 
between the scholars is prevented and a close attention to 
study secured, The basement and first story are already’! 
occupied by Mr. E. A. Huntington, principal of the 


Thus all unnecessary intercourse | 


academy ; the second story contains the hall and museum 
of the Schenectady Lyceum, and will be used by the 
members of that socicty and other associations of a 
similar nature, which may be hereafter organized. 


The location of this building is pleasant and retir I 






| side of the gateway stands an 
| office, appearing like wings to 





j these offices in the center of 
cach rises a tower, which with 


| 


| stuccoed in imitation of granite, 


|| be extended in the rear, should 








usual acute arches. 


is situated about 180 feet in the 
rear of the range of buildings 
on the south side of Union- 
street, between Union College 
and the Erie Canal. It is 
approached by a graveled walk 
planted with trees. On either 


the main building. In front of 


the windows and doors, mod- 
eled like those of the Lyceum, 
are all of Gothic architecture, 
The prevailing style of archi- 
tecture in this edifice is modern 
gothic. It is built of brick 


is $5 feet in breadth, but may 


circumstances render it neces- 
sary, 80 as to make the rooms 
of the first and secon4 story at 
least 60 feet in length. Its 
The base 


rises between 4and 5 feet above 


form is octagonal. 
the ground. Above the base 
and about 16 inches from each 
corner, the sides are recessed. 
3y this means buttresses are 
formed at the angles. The 
recesses form at the top the 
From the 
springing lines of the arches the 
spandrills and buttresses unite. 
and form the proper thickness 
of the wall for the support of the 
roof. Vhe walls are crowned 
with a battlement, below which 
are quatrefeuille perforations. 





Each corner of the battlement | 
is surmounted with a pinnacle, | 
ornamented with crockets. 


} 
1. 1 : } 
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From an octagonal platform 
on the roof rise: 
the shape of a small tower, | 


supporting a steeple having | 


crocket ornaments, and its pyt 


a SS SESS 
amidical point crowned with a pine-apple. 
This platform is protected by a wall, with a 
batilement and perforations like those of the 
wall of the edifice ; and at each corner of the 
battlement is a crocketed pinnacle. 

The windows of the first story, have acute 
arches filled with flowing tracery ; the lower 
divisions of which have trifeuille, and the 
upper central divisions quatrefeuille orna- 
ments. The lights of the windows as also 
those of the second story are of stained glass 
of the rhombus form, The arch above the 
front door is finished in a style corresponding 
with the arches of the first story windows. 
The second story is lighted with a sky-light, 
and circular windows placed in the recesses 
directly over the apices of the arches of the 
first-story windows. These circular win- 
dows are ornamented with tracery similar to 
the tracery of the other windows. The 
window above the door is larger than the 
rest, and is a specimen of the wheel wiadow. 
The windows of the basement story are in 
the rear of the building. 











SBLACe PABBA. 


The Brazilian Bride. 
BY THE HON. MRS. ERKSKINE NORTON, 





Amone the nobles who suffered most 
from the invasion of Portugal, and who fol- 
lowed John VI. across the Atlantic in search 
of a safer home in another hemisphere was the 
Marquess de Gonsalva, He had married a 
young and lovely woman to whom he was 
She suffered 
the separation from her home and family, 
and her health failed under the fatigue and 
privation of the voyage; she had scarcely 
reached Brazil, cre she died in giving birth 


tenderly attached. much at 


to a son. 





The Marquess remained a widower, devo- 
\ting himself to the care of his child, and the 
| reparation of his ruined fortune. 

Alonzo was a fine generous-spirited boy 
| orateful and affectionate in his disposition, 
land very handsome in his person ; his clear 
| dark complexion, laughing eyes and white 


tceth, were united to a form remarkable for 
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its just proportions and natural grace. It 
was on the subject of his education that his 
father felt most severely the change of 
his circumstances; he could not afford to 
send him to Europe, but all the scanty means 
that Rio de Janerio supplied, 
requisition ; and in every respect made the 
most of, 

* What a pity it is,’ thought the good Mar- 
quess, ‘ that my boy, who is beyond all doubt 
the finest and most talented boy in the 
country, should lose any advantage that 
money could procure. Money, money, where 
are you to be had!’ cried the father impa- 
tiently pacing the room ; he suddenly stopped, 
and appeared for full half an hour wrapped in 
thought; then, starting from his reverie, 
ordered his horse, rode in great haste to the 
convent of- , had a long conference 
with the sister Abbess, returned home, decli- 
ned av invitation to a ball, and wrote letters 
the remainder of the evening. 

A large and important looking pecker. was 
addressed to a Portuguese merchant, well 
known as a man of great wealth, at St. Paul's. 
About the time an answer might be expected, 
the Marquess became anxious and impa- 
tient; it arrived at length; Alonzo took it 
to his father, who shut himself up in his 
room to read it. 

Presently, Alonzo was called : * My boy,’ 
said: the Marquess, rubbing his hands in 
great glee, ‘ how would you like to be mar- 
ried!’ Alonzo was just turned of seventeen, 
and therefore answered without a moment's 
hesitation, ‘ Very much indeed sir !’—and || 
as he spoke, the bright eyes of Donna Clira, 
the little peeping foot of Donna Julia, and 


were put in 











| 
| 





England. 








the separate perfections of half a 
Donnas glanced 
across his mind, 


in delightful ra 

‘Then married you shall | 
be,’ replied his father, ‘sit down my son, 1| 
have an important communication to make. 
I need not inform you that we have lost 
almost the whole of our property, with bu 
very little hope of regaining it ;—in fact we 
are very poor. I wish you to go to Europe, 
and for the next few years to have every 
advantage that travel, study, and an intro- 
duction to the first society can give; I wish 


' 
dozen \* 


jand independence! 





you in short, to take your station in the 
world,—that station for which your birth and 
talents so eminently fit you: but this wish 
cannot be accomplished without money ; and| 
money, as we are situated, 


cured, 








cannot be pro-| 
except by—marriage.’—A_ pause yal 
the blood receded from the cheek of Alonzo, 
but bowing his head, 
stand you sir.’ 


he replied, ‘I under- 


The Marquess proceeded ; 
* Senhor Josef Mendez owes his rise of life 
to my father, and much also to me ; he is, 
as you well know, considered the richest 
he hus 
sola inh 


jndividuai in Brazil: ouly one child, 


a danehtrer, the riter of his wealth 


\for once in his life natura 


I have proposed a marriage between you and 
her, frankly offering the fair barter of rank 
on one side for wealth on the other. | 
believed it to be the secret wish of his heart 
that his daughter should be enobled by 
marriage ; gratitude unites with pride, and 
he has accepted my offer with the utmost 
eagerness. It is arranged that we instantly 
proceed to St. Paul’s, where the ceremony 
will take place: from thence you start for 
My worthy friend, Mr. Mordaunt, 
will meet you at Falmouth. I write to him 
by this next packet, offering him so hand- 
some an income, that I have no doubt 
whatever he will become your tutor, guide, 


and companion, during your five years of 


travel and study, At the expiration of that 
time, you will return to your home and 
friends,—your bride, and father. I pray only 
that I may not be snatched away before that 
happy moment arrives ;—I shall then die in 
peace!’ "The father 
‘But,’ 
* but,—the lady, 


and son embraced with 
said Alonzo, hesitatingly ; 
sir ?’—*True,—the lady,’ 
replied the Marquess ; ‘ why,—your lady is 
but a child at present,—she has uot yet 
completed her thirteenth year, and I regret to 
say (the Marquess tried to look grave,) her 
health is considered delicate : 


emotion, 


however in ail 
that personvlly regards her, I confess I am 
rather deficient in information.’ 
Preparations were speedily made for their 
departure. Alonzo, 
favorite, took leave of all his young friends 
with a heavy heart; they merely knew he was 
going to St. 


who was an universal 


Paul’s and from thence to 


Europe ; his intended marriage was a secret. 
the Abbess. 
May the saints protect you, son of my 
brother!’ cried lady ; 


thou art the last support and representative 


His last visit was to his aunt, 


the good ‘ Alonzo, 


of our ancient and noble house ;—blessed| 


be the chance that brings it back to wealth|/to his sister, and they both left the room. 


But remember, Alonzo} 


thou takest upon thee most delicate | 
hand that 


There is no good in 


a duty 
difficult towards the 


bestows these blessings. 


and most 


this world without its attendant evil :—may 


thy golden chains lie lightly on thee !’ 


They were 
Senhor Josef, a little eld 


met on board by |) 
sriv inan, shrewd and || 
active,—with a long queue, cocked hat, brown 
dress-coat, and a flowered waistcoat. 
and pride were almost too great for words, and 
| feeling swept away 
his whole routine of compliment; which is 
saving a great deal for an old Portuguese. 
The house of Senhor 


in the 


Josef was situ 


center of the town, and was not at all 


distinguished from its netzhbors, either in tts 


outside or inside Appearance 5; omfort had 
made It progress here than even at Rio 
Q heavy, dull looking budding. with bree 


aia 
a few of them only 
rows of old fashioned chairs ranged 
round the wall, or projecting in two stiff rows 
from the ends of a venerable looking sofa; a 
couple of small tables, to match, looked at 
each other from exactly opposite sides, and 
were ornamented 
somewhat faded, 


white- wushed 


rooimns, 


matted ; 


with «artificial flowers, 
a French clock 
in a glass case, old massive silver candle- 
sticks, with candles ready to light, decorated 
with wreaths of white cut paper ;—such was 
the appearance of the grand sala of the 
wealthiest man in Brazil. 

They were met at the entrance by a little, 
dark, fat, good-humored Senhora, arrayed in 
stiff flowered satin, whom Senhor Josef 
introduced as his sister Theresa. She gave 
Alonzo a hearty smack on each cheek, and 
led him into the sala, where presently a 
small table was brought in by two neatly 
dressed black damsels, covered with cakes 
and very fine fruit. While Alonzo was 
paying his compliments to these delicacies, 
the two fathers were talking apart: ‘The 
ships sails to-morrow,’ 


in vases 


said the Marquess ; 
‘it is very soon,’ and he sighed; * but, as 
you observe, we had better not lose the 
opportunity.’ 

* Much better not,’ replied Senhor Josef ; 


‘every thing is arranged: licence from the 





His joy) 


bishop, the priest, and the witnesses ; all can 
be completed in an hour from this time.’ 

* Aud your daughter ?” 

* Why, my lord, you know Isabella is but a 
child, and a sickly child; she has been sadly 
spoiled and petted, and, in consequence of her 
jill bealth and my numerous 


avocations, her 


education has been somewhat neglected: how- 


ever, we must begin to make up for lost time.’ 
‘Well, Senhor,’ 
a sort of effort 


said the Marquess, with 
, ‘the sooner the business is 
finished the better.” Senhor Josef whispered 
The Margtess then informed Alonzo that 
ithe ceremony would take place instantly, and 
| that to-morrow he would leave for Europe. 
| The Marquess also thought it prudent to 





y\|prepare his son for the appearance of his 

bride, 
They embarked, and in a few days reached | 
)St. Paul's. 


and after having repeated what her 
father had stated, he continued : * Promise 
;me, Alonzo, to conceal as much as possible 
any unfavorable emotion she may excite: 
remember we have set our fate upon this cast!’ 


‘We have indeed, sir!’ said Alonzo, 
} gravely ; ‘but the sacrifice is great.’ By 


ow expression, Alonzo did not mean that 


jhe or his rank was sacrificed, althouch his 
}more worldly father put this interpretation 
- his words; no,—the natural intregrity, 
grits 
' 


ind yet unsullied freshness of his vouthful 


feel nes, told him that he was selling his 
j honor and independence, and what youth 
prizes so much tn perspective, free choice 
} 

mm his wedded love 
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They retired to their separate half-furnished The girl herself was dressed in “thie kly- take leave of him personally ; but—and the 


bed-rooms to make some alteration in their 
dress ; which was scarcely completed when 
a request arrived that they would meet 
Senhor Josef in his private room. hither 
they went, and found him with a notary, a 
priest, and two A deed 
handed over to the Marquess to read, by 
which a very handsome settlement was made 
on his son; the Marquess expressed his 
gratitude, and Alonzo kissed the hand of his 
new father ; the deed was signed and sealed, 


witnesses, was 


and copies put in their possession. 
Josef’s will in which, after | 
providing for his sister, and bequeathing to 
her the (their present 
residence,) the rest of his immense fortune 
he settled exclusively on his daughter. He | 
also expressed his intention to make all fixed 
and sure by 


Senhor || 
was next read, 


only house he had, 





winding up his mercantile 


concerns before the return of Alonzo: but! turned her eyes steadily on Alonzo 


| rushing 


| worked Indian muslin, trimmed with rich 
lace, but which according to the Portuguese 
taste, was nearly as yellow as her own 
complexion: in her ears and round her neck 
were cluinsily set diamonds: of great value ; 
her hair they had attempted to dress in vain, 
and it fell over her shoulders, long, strait, 
and black. Anger and mortification were | 
deeply impressed on the countenaces of her 
father and aunt; and all present looked 
| Homay ed.—But poor Alonzo! his blood ran 

cold; he actually sickened—and nothing but | 
‘the imploring look of his father prevented him 
from the oratory. When fairly 
iplaced in the center of the circle, the girl 
\shook herself free, and threw back her} 

disordered hair : she was panting with rage 
land exertion evidently beyond her strength ; 
ll she glanced first on the Marquess, and then 


Every 





| . 
no land would he purchase ; he was aware} one was wondering what would happen next ; 


that a large hereditary estate in Portugal 


belonged by right to the Marquess, which in || 


all probability he would possess in peace 
before he died. 

These interesting arrangements being com- 
pleted, the party were requested to proceed 
to the oratory, where the marriage ceremony 
was to take place. 
father son felt sad 
misgivings on the subject of the bride herself, | 
and it was with a throbbing heart that Alonzo, 
the oratory: his 
father, yet apprehensive of the final events 


Soth the and the 


especially, approached 


whispered emphatically, ‘Senhor Josef has| 


performed his part nobly :—oh, my son! for 
my sake struggle to support y@grs.’ Alonzo 
pressed his father’s hand, but his heart was 
too full to answer, 

Although the day shone brightly through 
of the 
oratory, it was, as usual in catholic chapels 


the arched and small-paned windows 


on occasions of ceremony, lighted with a 


great number of huge wax candles, which 
Two 
were drawn 
up on each side; the priest and witnesses 
took their stations, as did 


produced a most disagreeable effect. 
rows of slaves, male and female, 
Alonzo and the 
Senhor Josef had gone for his 
and daughter. 


Marquess. 
sister 
At leneth | 


a scuffle was heard in the passage, and * Non 


” 


A few painful minutes elapsed. 


quero! non quero!” was shrieked out by a 
weak but shrill female voice. A 
afterwards Senhor Josef appeared with his 
thin, dark, 


sister, actually dragging in a 


lanky form, that was making all the opposi-| 
tion it was capable of, by biting, scratching, | 


and screaming. The father ana aunt 
assisted by four young mulatto females, whose 
disordered white dresses, and flowers falling 
from their heads, showed but too clearly in 


what desperate service they had been engaged. 


| placed herself beside him. 


, | suffered, 


moment || 


were 


when to their surprise and relief, after a long 
‘and childish stare, she stepped up quietly and 
The priest, who 
knew her well, lost not the favorable moment, 
She 
went through it with perfect composure, 


and instantly commenced the service. 





every now and then turning round to look at 
Once did Alonzo raise his 

eyes to meet hers,—but his fell, as if avoid- 
ing the gaze of a basilisk: he visibly shrunk || 
| as he touched her cold and skinny hand—in 
short he could not conceal the 


| her companion. 


agony he 
Nevertheless, the ceremony came 


| 


to its conclusion, and with a sort of conclusive 


_ effort he turned to salute his bride. But she 


i 
| had already reached the door, (no one} 


thought proper to prevent her ;)—there she 
stopped, and once again fixed her very large, 
black, and fearfully brilliant eyes upon Alon- || 
zo: their expression was changed, it was no 
longer the as at the altar; 


that expression was, 


but what 
Alonzo, though haunted 
by it for years after, could never make out. 
The party left the oratory. The Marquess 
was the first to recover his composure, 


same 


and 
conversed freely on indifferent topics until 





Theresa 
made an apology for her neice, who, she said, 


|| dinner was announced. Senhora 


was too unwellto jointhem. They sat down 
to a repast more abundant than elegant ; and | 

ithe gloom quickly disappeared from every 

| countenance but one. 

the fathers had a 

conference over their coffee 


In the evening, 


| 
| 


; and Alonzo, 


long} 


good Senhora was proceeding with a string 
of apologies, when Alonzo impatiently inter- 
| rupted her by placing in her hand a morocco 
case containing a set of pink topaz of the 
‘latest London fashion, which he had brought 
||from Rio as a present for his bride. He 
mumbled something about the Senhora pre- 
‘senting it in his name, as it appeared he 
‘could not have the honor of offering it 
‘himself, Away went the aunt with her prize, 
and returned in a few minutes with a ring 
||containing one deep-yellow diamond of value 
[enoust to purchase a dozen of bis pink 
|topaz sets, and this was given with many 
fine speeches from his bride, made up by the 
Senhora with the felicity of her sex on such 
/oce casions. 

After receiving the blessing of his new 
relatives, he went on board, accompanied by 
the Marquess, who took leave of him with 
the greatest affection ; giving him of course 
much wise counsel, mixed with the heartiest 
congratulations on his good fortune: but 
not one word was breathed by either con- 
cerning her who was at once the maker and 
‘marrer of all,—the rivet to those golden 
‘links, without which, indeed, they would 
“have lain lightly enough. ‘The Marquess was 
/a man of much tact; he felt that any thing 
‘he could say on this delicate subject must be 
wrong. 

A few weeks brought Alonzo to Falmouth, 
where he was met by Mr. Mordaunt, his 
‘uutor. They proceeded together to the 

Continent, where it was arranged they should 
spend three vears in travel and study; the 
two remaining years were to be devoted 











| entirely to England, 
| Mr. Mordaunt was admirably calculated 
‘for the office assigned to him, and soon 
li ‘became affectionately attached to his pupil. 
| Three delightful years flew rapidly by. 
\The most interesting France, 
(Germany, and sacred Italy were visited, 
The study of the best 
that of the history, government, 
| manufactures, and works of art, of each 
country ; together with the acquaintance of 
the most eminent men—all contributed to 
oxen and enrich the highly gifted mind of 
| Alonzo, and to fill his heart with the noblest 
|sentiments of benevolence and patriotism, 
During this time he might have been pro- 
nounced among the happiest of mortals,-—— 
| but in his overflowing cup one black and 


spots in 


authors in each 


language ; 











availing himself of the excuse his intended | bitter drop was mingled. 


retired for 


early embarkation provided, 
night to his chamber. 
After a light and hurried breakfast on the | 


following morning, he prepared to depart. 


The Senhora expressed her deep regret that |\the Abbess, were these words, * The 


Isabella was not sufficiently 


the agitating scene of the preceding day, to 


the || 


recovered, after | 


Mr. Mordaunt had been made aware of 
Alonzo’s marriage, and of ali the 
stances attending it, by the Margucss. In 
lithe first letter Alonzo received from his aunt 
| 


only 


circum. 


(lhepyppt- 
ness is perhaps out of the question, ) m your 


chance vou have of domestic pee e, 
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peculiar circumstances, is to guard your 
heart with the most vigilant care; if once 
that treasure pass into the possession of 
another, guilt and misery will attend you 
through life. I repeat to you again and 
again, guard your heart!’ This letter was 
handed to his tutor, who, pointing to the last 
sentence, said emphatically, ‘fet that be your 
watchword.’ 

During his residence on the Continent 
his time and attention were too much 
occupied, his change of residence too fre- 
quent, to allow of his affections being at any 
time in danger. And, beside the observing 
eye of Mr. Mordaunt, and the watchword of 
the reverend Abbess, it must be noticed that 
the young Don was not of that lightly inflam- 
mable nature, which the sparkle of an eye, 
the smile of a rosy lip, or the touch ofa 
delicate hand, could ignite in an instant. 
But Mr. Mordaunt perfectly agreed with the 
Abbess in opinion that if ever he loved, it 
would be deeply, passionately, and therefore 
to him—fatally. 

At the appointed time they arrived in 
England: and a year and a half had been 
passed, with the highest advantage and 
improvement, in traveling through that extra- 
ordinary country, and ia visiting Scotland. 
The last six months they were to spend in 
London: and, alas! the dreadful evil, from 
a quarter so little suspected that even Mr. 
Mordaunt appeared to be thrown off his 
guard, approached ; and the God of love 
was, as a poet would say, amply avenged for 
the sacrilege that had been perpetrated in 
profaning the sacred band of Nymen. 

Alonzo was at the opera with his friend the 
Brazilian Charge d Affaires. He thought, 
as he looked round, that he had never been 
jn any public place of amusement where the 
sex showed to so much advantage as at the 
English Opera; the absence of crowd, the 
light not too glaring, the superb dresses, 
contributed, he supposed, to produce this 
effect. He observed the Charge attentively 
viewing through his glass some person in an 
opposite box, and he fancied many other 
glasses were pointed in the same direction : 
he looked also, and his eye immediately 
rested on one of the most beautiful young 
women he thought he had ever seen: there 
was that peculiar something, however, in her 
complexion, style, and dress, which marked 
her as a foreigner. * Who is that ?’ said he 
to the Charge; ‘she looks French or 
Spanish,’ 

‘Neither, sald the Charge, exultingly ; 
* she is one of us—Brazilian!’ 

‘Indeed! exclaimed Alonzo in an accent 
of surprise and pleasure. 

‘Have you not heard of her? asked his| 
friend; * she is called the beautiful Brazil- 
fan, and is the novelty of the season, making 














sad havoc in the hearts of her English 
admirers. She has come out under the 
auspices of the Countess of Godolphin, the 
lady next her.’ 

‘ What is her name ?” 

* Donna Viola de Montezuina.’ 

‘The name is noble,’ observed Alonzo, 
‘but I do not recollect it at Rio.’ 

‘Her family is settled in the north of 
Brazil: she herself, however, has just come 
from Rio, with her duennaand suite, to finish 
her education. She is an heiress, and is 
reported to be engaged in Portugal. Would 
you like togo round? I will introduce you.’ 

‘If you please ;"—and away they went. 

The Charge first introduced Alonzo to the 
Countess, and then presented him as a 
fellow-countryman to the beautiful Brazilian. 
She received him with the most marked 
pleasure, and made a seat for him beside her. 

‘IT am indeed most happy to become 
acquainted with you, Don Alonzo,’ said she, 
‘if it were only to express to you the 
affection I feel for your dear aunt the Abbess, 
in whose convent I have been some time a 
resident, and from whom I have received all 
the care and love of a mother—indeed, I 
owe her very much.’ 

* Her love and care at least seem to have 
been well bestowed,’ replied Alonzo: * did 
you also know my father ?’ 

*Intimately ;—and I may also venture to 
say that I know you, so much have I heard 
of you from the Marquess and your aunt: I 
am sure no son or nephew was ever more 
beloved,’ 

Alonzo sighed as he recollected that 
neither of them had mentioned this lady in 
their letters: the reason was obvious,—and 
he felt a pang more acute than usual when he 
looked on her lovely and intelligent coun- 
tenance,—glanced over a figure that appeared 
to him perfection, and listened to her lively 
and natural remarks—then compared her 
with that one of whom he could scarcely 
endure in any way to think. 

The next morning, he mentioned to Mr. 
Mordaunt, as carelessly as he could, his 
introduction of the proceeding evening. 

‘I have heard of that lady,’ observed Mr. 
Mordaunt, ‘She is a good specimen of 
of your country-women,—does great credit 
to Brazil, and would make, I dare say, an 
excellent English marriage, if she were not 
already engaged.’ 

‘She is really then engaged ?’ inquired 
Alonzo. 

* Decidedly—to a Portuguese nobleman : 
this has been published as much as possible 
to keep lovers at a distance.’ 

* Well,’ thought Alonzo, ‘as she is en- 
gaged, and I married, 
danger :" and that 


there can be no 
very evening (for the 
lady, he understood, was not permitted to 


receive morning visitors,) beheld him at the 
Countess’s, 

An intimacy soon sprung up between them, 
as was natural between persons of the same 
age and station in a foreign country. ‘There 
was no one that Viola was, or appeared, half 
so pleased to see as Don Alonzo. She had 
always a new song to sing to him, a new 
drawing to show to him, or a new book to 
recommend. She was fond of chess, and 
many a happy moment did he spend while 
the Countess was engaged at her whist. But 
never in his eyes was she so fascinating as 
when, passing the black ribbon of her guitar 
over her shoulder, she accompanied herself 
in their own beautiful national melodies ; her 
voice was exquisitely sweet and clear ; the 
execution finished and graceful. At those 
moments an exclusive affinity appeared to 
exist between them; although there might 
be, and often were, numerous other listeners 
and admirers, it was his eye only that she 
sought for approval. 

They met frequently at public places, and 
also at other houses. Viola was a beautiful 
dancer, and he felt proud (he knew not why, 
for it was nothing to him,) of the admiration 
she excited. Sometimes he waltzed with 
her, and with a beating heart caught here and 
there a half whisper from the spectators — 
‘The two Brazilians—an interesting couple, 
are they not ?” 

It was thought better that Viola, on ac- 
count of her peculiar situation, should 
continue to observe, although in England, 
the strict form of her own national manners. 
Immediately after dancing she returned to 
the side of t# Countess or her chaperone ; 
she never went out for exercise except when 
so accompanied, and she never received any 
visitor except in such presence. These ar- 
rangements gave great satisfaction to Alonzo, 
(he did not know why, for it was nothing to 
him,) although he frequently suffered by them. 

* Guard your heart!’ conscience whispered 
to Alonzo. Alas! his heart had escaped— 
but he guarded his manners, and they were 
the next best security: he tried to watch 
even his very eyes; he never flirted, he 
never complimented ; in fact, he succeeded 
so well, that the Countess and Mr. Mordaunt 
appeared to have no suspicion ; but he could 
not deceive himself, and he was not quite so 
sure that he deceived Viola. 

Time glided by unheeded; the London 
season was near its close, when one morning 
at breakfast, Mr. Mordaunt observed, ‘ Well, 
Alonzo, time gets on, we are now in July, and 
before the end of October you must be safely 





landed at Rio. We must secure your passage 
in the next month’s packet’ 

All this was well known and fully expected, 
yet did the intimation astound Alonzo. 
soon! can it be possible !’ 
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The same evening they were en famille at 
the Countess’s: the whist and chess tables 
were arranged as usual. ‘What are you 
thinking of, Don Alonzo, to make such a 
move as that ?’ inquired Viola: ‘ you are a 
little absent—out of spirits this evening.’ 

‘TI ought not tobe so,’ said Alonzo, trying to 
rally, ‘ for we have been busy all day planning 
and arranging about our voyage home.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Viola. Alonzo thought 
she sighed: certainly she in her turn made 
a false move. Soon after, a servant entered 
with a case of jewels belonging to Viola, 
which had returned from being repaired: 
while looking at them Alonzo observed, that 
she was not a little envied by the London 
belles for the splendor of her jewels. 

‘ How comes it,’ said she, * that I never 
see you wear any ornaments, not even a ring ? 
Our young Brazilian beaux are naturally so 
fond of these decorations. 

* T assure you,’ said Mr. Mordaunt, looking 
off his cards, ‘ Don Alonzo has one of the 
most superb rings I ever saw—a single yellow 
diamond of great value.’ 

Alonzo felt irritated, he scarcely knew why, 
and replied in a bitter sarcastic tone, quite 
unusual with him—* Yes, I have a_ yellow 
diamond, indeed, that I never wish to see, or 
to show to any one else.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before he felt their impropriety. ‘ Draw 
your card, my lady, if you please,’ said Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

* Check,’ cried Alonzo, and with an effort 
looked at Viola. She was leaning on her 
hand ; and her large, black, and brilljgpt eyes, 
with their long up-turned lashes fixed 
on his. He started at the look—why or 
wherefore he could not imagine.—The eyes 
were withdrawn, and the game continued. 

A few evenings after, he was leading her 
from a dance to place her as usual by the side 
of the Countess ; they had to traverse three 
or four crowded rooms before they could 
reach the one where her ladyship was seated 
at whist; they moved very slowly and 
loiteringly along, seemingly in no great hurry 
to arrive at their destination. 

‘Are you really going to leave us next 
month, Don Alonzo ?” 

* Really :—and you, Donna Viola, what 
becomes of you ?” 

‘I go to Portugal.’ 

* And there?’ said Alonzo in an inquiring 
tone. 

* O there we shall not remain long; our 
Brazilian property will require our presence.’ 

‘ Then we shall meet again,’ said Alonzo 
eagerly. 

* I hope so—I dare say, in a few months.’ 

* Well, that is some comfort !"—and he 
seemed to respire more freely ; then after a 
pause—* but I shall never again meet Viola !” 
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‘But Viola, Don Alonzo,’ she replied 
firmly, ‘ will meet you as she has always met 
you; what she has been, she will continue to 
be—your sincere and affectionate friend.’ 

‘ Thank you, Viola, thank you !—but pray 
do not speak another word to me just now.’ 
He placed her in her seat, and without looking 


at her, turned away and left the house. 
[Concluded in our next.) 
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From Goodrich'’s Lives of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence. 


William Williams. 

Tue family of William Williams is said to 
have been originally from Wales. A branch 
of it came to America in the year 1630, and 
settled in Roxbury, Massachusetts. His 
grandfather, who bore the same name, was 
the minister of Hatfield, Massachusetts ; and 
his father, Solomon Williams, D. D. was the 
minister of a parish in Lebanon, where he 
was settled fifty-four years. Solomon Wil- 
liams, the father, married a daughter of 
Colonel Porter, of Hadley, by whom he had 
five sons and three daughters. The sons 
were all liberally educated. Of these, Eli- 
phalet was settled, as a minister of the gospel, 
in East-Hartford, where he continued to 
officiate for about half a century. Ezekiel 
was sheriff of the county of Hartford for 
more than thirty years; he died a few years 
since at Wethersfield, leaving behind him a 
character distinguished for energy and enter- 
prise, liberality and benevolence. 

William Williams, the subject of this 
memoir, was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
on the eighth of April, 1731. At the age of 
sixteen, he entered Harvard college, During 
his collegiate course, he was distinguished 
for a diligent attention, and, at the proper 
period, was honorably graduated. From the 
university he returned home, and, for a con- 
siderable time, devoted himself to theological 
studies, under the direction of his father. 

In September, 1755, was fought at the 
head of Lake George, a celebrated battle 
between the provincial troops, under com- 

















mand of major general, afterwards Sir Willian 
Johnson, aided by a body of Indians led by 
the celebrated Hendrick, and a body of 
French Canadians and Indians, commanded 
by Monsieur le Baron de Dieskau. At this 
time, Colonel Ephraim Williams commanded 
a regiment of provincial troops, raised by 
Massachusetts, with which he was engaged 
in the above battle. William Williams, the 
subject of our memoir, belonged to his staff. 

Colonel Williams was an officer of great 
merit. He was much beloved by his soldiers, 
and highly respected by the people of Massa- 
chusetts, in the place where he resided. 
William’s college owes its existence to him. 





As he was proceeding through Albany, to the 








SS 


head of Lake George, he made his will in 
that city. In this instrument, after giving 
certain legacies to his connexions, he directed 
that the remainder of his land should be sold 
at the discretion of his executors, within five 
years after an established peace, and that the 
interest of the monies arising from the sale, 
together with some other property, should be 
applied to the support of a free school, in 
some township in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts. This was the origin of William’s 
college. Both the college, and the town in 
which it is situated, were named after their 
distinguished benefactor. 

Previous to the battle of Lake George, 
Colonel Williams was dispatched with a party 
of twelve hundred men, to observe the 
motions of the French and Indian army, 
under Baron Dieskau. He met the enemy 
at Rocky Brook, four miles from Lake 
George. A tremendous battle now ensued. 
The English soldiers fought with great 
courage, but at length they were overpowered, 
and obliged to retreat. During the contest, 
Colonel Williams was shot through the head 
by an Indian, and killed. The command of 
the detachment now devolved upon Colonel 
Whiting, of New-Haven, who succeeded in 
joining Sir William Johnson, with the force 
which had escaped the power of the enemy. 
The issue of this day is well known. The 
French army wes finally repulsed, and the 
Baron Dieskau was both wounded and taken 
prisoner. 

Soon after the death of Colonel Williams, 
the subject of this memoir, returned to 
Lebanon, where he resolved to fix his 
permanent residence. In 1756, at the age of 
twenty-five years, he was chosen clerk of the 
town of Lebanon, an office which he continued 
to hold for the space of forty-five years. 
About the same time, he was appointed to 
represent the town in the general assembly 
of Connecticut. In this latter capacity, he 
served a long succession of years, during 
which he was often chosen clerk of the house, 
and not unfrequently filled, and always with 
dignity and reputation, the speaker’s chair. 
In 1780, he was transferred to the upper 
house, being elected an assistant ; an office 
to which he was annually re-elected for 
twenty-four years. It was recorded of him, 
what can probably be recorded of few, and 
perhaps of no other man, that for more than 
ninety sessions. he was scarcely absent from 
his seat in the legislature, excepting when he 
was a member of the continental congress, 
in 1776 and 1777. 

During the years last mentioned, he was a 
member of the national council; and in the 
deliberations of that body took a part, during 
the memorable period, when the charter of 
our independence received the final appro 
bation of congress. 
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embarked with great zeal in the cause of his 
country. During the campaign of 1755, while 
at the north, he had Ilcarned a lesson, which 
he did not forget. He was at that time 
disgusted with the British commanders, on 
account of the haughtiness of their conduct, 
and the little attachment which they mani- 
fested for his native country. The impression 
was powerful and lasting. At that time he 
adopted the opinion, that America would see 
no days of prosperity and peace, so long as 
British officers should manage her affairs. 
On the arrival of the day, therefore, when the 
revolutionary struggle commenced, and a 
chance was presented of release from the 
British yoke, Mr Williams was ready to 
engage with ardor, in bringing about this 
happy state of things. He had for several 
years been interested in mercantile pursuits. 
These he now relinquished, that he might 
devote himself to the cause of his country. 
He powerfully contributed to awaken public 
feeling, by several essays on political subjects 
and whea an occasion called him to speak in 
public, his patriotic zeal and independent 
spirit were manifested, in a powerful and 
impressive eloquence. 

Nor was Mr. Williams one of those patriots 
with whom words are all. He was ready to 
make sacrifices, whenever occasion required. 
An instance of his public spirit is recorded, 
in the early part of the revolution. At this 
time the paper money of the country was of 
so little valuc, that military services could 
not be procured for it. Mr. Williams, with 
great liberality, exchanged more than two 
thousand dollars in specie, for this paper, for 
the benefit of his country. 
lost the whole sum. 

A similar spirit of liberality marked his 
dealings, in the settlement of his affairs, 
on the eve and during the course of the 
revolution. He was peculiarly kind to 
debtors impoverished by the war; and from 
the widow and the fatherless, made so by the 
struggle for freedom he seldom made any 
exactions, even though he himself suffered 
by his kindness. 

At the commencement of the war, it is well 
known, there was little provision made for 
the support of an army. There were no 
public stores, no arsenals filled with warlike 
instruments, and no clothing prepared for 
the soldiers. For many articles of the first 
necessity, resort was had to private contribu- 
tions. The selectmen in many of the towns 
of Connecticut volunteered their services, to 
obtain articles for the necessary outfit of 
new recruits, for the maintenance of the 


In the issue, he 


families of indigent soldiers, and to furnish! 


supplies even for the army itself. 
Mr. Williams was, at this time, one of the 
select men of the town of Lebanon, an office 








No man was better fittec 
for such a station, and none could have mani- 
fested more unwearied zeal then he did, in 
soliciting the benefactions of private families 


revolutionary war. 


for the above objects. Such was his success, 
that he forwarded to the army more than one 
blankets. In many 


families parted with their last blanket, for 


thousand instances, 
the use of the soldiers in the camp; and 
bullets were inade from the lead taken from the 
weights of clocks. Such was the patriotism 
of the fathers and mothers of the land, in 
There were no comforts, 
which they could not cheerfully forego, and 


those days of trial. 


no sacrifices which they did not joyfully make, 
that the blessings of freedom might be theirs, 
and might descend to their posterity. 

In confirmation of the above evidence of 
firmness and patriotism of Mr. Williams, the 
following anecdote may be added. Towards 
the close of the year 1776, the military affairs 
of the colonies wore a gloomy aspect, and 
strong fears began to prevail that the contest 
would go against them. In this dubious 
state of things, the council of safety for 
Connecticut was called to sit at Lebanon. 
Two of the members of this council, William 
Hillhouse and Benjamin Huntington, quar- 
tered with Mr. Williams. 

One evening, the conversation 
upon the gloomy state of the country, and 
the probability that after all, success would 
crown the British arms. ‘ Well,’ said Mr. 
Williams, great ‘if they 
succeed, it is pretty evident what will be my 
fate. 


with calmness, 
I have done much to prosecute the 
contest, and one thing I have done, which 
the British will never pardon—I have signed 
I shall 
Hillhouse expressed his 
hope, that America would yet be successful, 


the Declaration of Independence. 
be hung.’ Mr. 


und his confidence that this would be her 
happy fortune. Mr. Huntington observed, 
that in case of ill success, he should be 
exempt from the gallows, as his signature 
attached to the declaration of 
Independence, nor had he written any thing 
against the British government. To this 
Mr. Williams replied, his eye kindling as he 
spoke, ‘ Then, sir, you deserve to be hanged, 
for not having done your duty.’ 

At the age of 41, he became settled in 
domestic life, having connected himself with 
the daughter of Jonathan Trumbull, at that 
time governor of the state. 


was not 


His lady, it is 
Three children were 
Of these 
children, Solomon, the eldest, died in New- 


believed, is still living. 
the offspring of this marriage. 


York, in 1810, a man greatly beloved by all 
The 


only daughter is respectably connected in 


who had the pleasure to know him. 


Woodstock, and the remaining son resides 


in Lebanon. 


turned |} 
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The demise of his eldest son was a great 
affliction to the aged and infirm father. The 
intelligence produced a shock from which 
he never recovered, From this time, he 
gradually declined. Four days before his 
death, he lost the power of utterance, nor 
was it expected that he would again speak on 
this side the grave. A short time, however, 
previously to his death he called aloud for 
his deceased son, and requested him to 
attend his dying parent. In a few moments 
he closed his life This event occurred on 
the 2d day of August, 1811, in the 81st year 
of his age. 

To this biographical sketch of Mr. Wil- 
liams, we have only to add a word, respecting 
his character as a Christian. He made a 
profession of religion at an early age, and 
through the long course of his life be was 
distinguished for a humble and consistent 
conduct and conversation, While yet almost 
a youth, he was elected to the office of 
deacon, in the congregational church to 
he belonged, an office which he 
retained during the remainder of his life. 
His latter days were chiefly devoted to 
reading, meditation, and prayer. At length 
the hour arrived, when God would take him 
to himself, 


which 





He gave up the ghost, in a good 
jold age, and was gathered to his fathers, 
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He is so Amiable. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

A beautiful girl, gay, lively, and agreeable, 
was wedded to a man of clumsy figure, coarse 
feate 
A kin 
| Julia, how came you to marry that man ?” 
| The question is a natural one. My hus- 
jband, I confess, is not graceful in appearance, 


inot attractive in his conversation. 


md a stupid looking physiognomy. 





riend said to her one day, *‘ My dear 


But he is 
And goodness, although less 
fascinating than beauty or wit, will please 


sO amiable ? 


‘equally, at least, and it is certainly more 
durable. We oftensee objects, which appear 
repulsive at first, but if we become accus- 
tomed to them, we at length not only view 
them without aversion, but with feelings of 
attachment. The impression which goodness 
makes on the heart is gradual ; but it remains 
forever. Listen, and I will tell you how I 
came to marry my husband, I was young 
when he was introduced for the first time into 
the house of my parents. He was awkward 


in his manner, uncouth in his appearance, 





and my companions used often to ridicule 
jhim, and I confess I was frequently tempted 


ito join them, bnt was restrained by my 


jmother, who used to say to me in a low 


voice, ‘He is so amiable !'—And then it 


occurred to me that he was always kind and 


obliging ; and whenever our villagers assem- 
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bled together for our fetes and dances, he} 
was always at the disposal of the mistress 
of the house, and profuse in his attention to 
those whose age or ugliness caused them to 
be neglected. Others laughed at his singu- 
larity in this respect, but I whispered to 
myself, ‘ He is so amiable !’ 

‘One morning my mother called me to 
her boudoir, and told me the young man, who 
is now my husband, had made application 
for my hand, I was not surprised at this, 
for I already suspected that he regarded me 
with an eye of affection. I was now placed 
in a dilemma, and hardly knew how to act. 
When I recollected his ill favored look, and 
his awkwardness, I was on the point of 
saying, ‘I will not wed him,’ and I blushed 
for him, which is a strong proof that I even 
then felt interested in him; but when 1 
recalled the many traits in his character, and 
dwelt on his benevolent and good acticns, I 
dismissed the idea of banishing him from my 
presence. I could not resolve to afflict him, 
and I whispered to myself, ‘ He is so amiable!’ 

‘ He continued to visit me, caressed by my 
parents, and encouraged by my smiles. My 
other admirers one by one left me, but I did 
not regret their absence. I repeated the 
expression, ‘ He is so amiable,’ so often, that 
it seemed to me to carry the same meaning 
as ‘He is so handsome.’ I loved him and 
took him for my husband. 

* Since then I have not only been resigned 
to my fate, but happy. My husband loved 
me devotedly, and how can I help loving him, 
* He is so amiable !’ 


high price, and brought him to Eugland, Hey Who that meditates on the order and harmony of 
kept him tied up in London some time, and | neture—the seasons that, year after year, follow each 
| other in their regular and beautiful euccession—the 


hi ; le hi vest concave, where stars innumerable in order 
tm a day or two, and then made his eacape. | roll—the sun and moon, that, each in its turn, pour 


A fortnight afterwards he was found with his} forth, he his brilliant, she her mellow light upon 
former imaster, pursuing his old trade of) the wide-spread earth, whether in fair Spring’s early 
dirtying gentlemen’s boots on the bridge. blossoming and tender herbage clad, or clothed in 
blushing Summer’s richer bloom and verdure more 
| mature—whether robed in pensive Autumn’s sombre 
hues, or mantled in the pure and shining garb that 
‘rugged Winter wears—who but must, in the fullness 
one was to feign himself dead, to be put into of his heart, break forth in accents of praise—but 
a bag by the other, and sold toa physician in} must exclaim, ‘ it is indeed and in truth a beautiful 
the neighborhood asa subject for dissection— || world " Yet in - world, 7. well oe ae) — 50 
e bi as ; » the ; lovely, how much do we find to mar the bliss of its 
ne Seg wes ee ee oe \ ishabitente—to cast a blight and a mildew on their 
} fairest earthly hopes—moments of happiness, alas ! 


|are here below, 


then released him. ‘The dog remained with 





| 
| 
| 
Anecpore.—A couple of chaps hit upon| 
the following expedient to raise the needful— 


it, and at ‘ night’s meridian’ carried to the 
doctor; the bargain was soon finished ; the 
money pocketed, and the seller was upon the ‘ Like angel-visits few and far between.’ 
sill of the door, taking leave, when the subject || 





Sickness and sorrow, and above all vice and its 
in the bag began to kick ; stop, stop, cried |! attendant evils render this fair and well peopled 
the doctor, the man isn’t dead! No matter, 
replied he in the door way, you can kill him | upon the heels of another, as wave follows Weve, 
when you want him.—Boston Post. till amid the rivalry of pride and ambition, of fashion 


|earth a wilderness of wo, where one calamity treads 


| 


and of folly, Death steps in and shuts the ecene. 





Home.—Let no man ever think of happiness | 
distinct from the happiness of his home. 
The busiest must relax their labors, and 
there must be some retreat for them where 
they may seek refreshments from their cares 
and collect the spirits that disappointments 
so frequently depress. They who live the | 
most for the public, form but a small part, | 


And where would be our support, where our 
consolation, were it not for the hops, the faith of the 
|| Christian, which points the weary sojourners of 
jearth to ‘ that better land,’ ‘ whither the forerunner 
is for us entered,’ where ‘ God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more 








death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
e any more pain; for the former things shall have 
passed away.’ 

and they are apt to find the public service 4|! Sure News.—News has recently been received 
heavy burthen which gentler encouragement} from the following vessels belonging to this port: 
than that of ambition must furnish the strength |, Barque Huron, Capt. Lawrence, with 1450 barrels 
to support.—Palfrey’s Sermons. || of Sperm Oil—Ship Beaver, Capt. Gardner, with 
}| 1000 barr Is Sperm Oi]—Ship Henry Astor, Capt. 


tawson, on her passage to the Pacific, took about 





A SMALL sorrow distracts—a great one 





There is something exceedingly touching 
in this love which beauty entertains for 
goodness, and there is no doubt that some 
women, love from a feeling of benevolence, 
or tender compassion regulated by reason. 
Such an affection will know no change. It 
has a firm basis and will endure through life. 





Sagacity in a Dog. 

An officer in the 44th regiment, who had 
occasion, in Paris, to pass one of the bridges 
across the Seine, had his boots, which had 
been previously well polished, dirtied, by a 
poodle dog rubbing against them, He in 
consequence went to aman who was stationed 
on the bridge and had them cleaned. The 


, | 80 barrels Sperm Oil, and shipped it home from the 
makes us collected ; as a bell loses its clear) ,,, ? 

; . || Western Islands. 
ltone when slightly cracked, and recovers it| 


if the fissure is enlarged. || Hp One dollar notes taken in payment for the 


Repository as usual, 
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‘oad Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


— —— - G. C. Hinsdale, N. H. $4,00; P. M. West Winchester, 
Tur Wortp.— It is a beautiful world !!—The || N- H- $2,00; J.C. Dracut, Ms. $3.00; A. V. Little Falls, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1835. 
} 
|| N. ¥. 85,00; A. M. Salisbury, N. Y. $1,00; A. P. Homer, 
| 


exclamation was involuntary, as we stood gazing, |! N. ¥. $1,00; R. H. Monkton, Vt. $2,00; 8S. W. A. Fali’s 
Village, Ct. $1,00; C. 8. W. Catskill, N. Y. 85,00; W. P. 
H. Oswego, N. Y. $3,00; O. M.S. Austerlitz, N. Y. $1,00; 
P.M. Potsdam, N. Y¥. $2,00; UH. G. W. Perry Center, N. 

| ¥. 80,814; C. G. 1. Buffalo, N. Y. $1,00; E. K. Colesville, 
N. Y. 80,814. 


almost entranced, as it were, upon the glowing | 
beauties of a summer sunset. The sun, after a day 
of intermingled sunshine and showers, was just 


sinking beneath a gorgeous drapery of crimson and 





gold, calmly and sweetly to rest; while a rainbow | 


MARRIED, 
of surpassing beauty, far distant, on the opposite}! At Eastkill, (Cairo,) on the 9th ult. by the Rev. Mr 


val 





same circumstance having occurred more 
than once, his curiosity was excited, and he 
watched the dog. He saw him roll himself 
in the mud of the river, and then watch for a 
person with polished boots, against which he | 
contrived to rub himself. Finding that the 
shoe-black was the owner of the dog; he taxed! 


>? 


him with the artifice—and, after a little hesi- 


tation, he confessed that he had taught the 


dog the trick, in order to procure customer: «| 
for himself. ‘The officer being much struck! ,; ternal 


with the do r*s sage itv. purchased him atoa 


1 , ! ‘. ‘ > ‘ Ss » Pia 7 
side, spanned the heavens with its resplendent arch, |} Gardiner, Mr. Hiram Hine, to Miss Sally Fields 





illumining with the brilliancy of its rays, the dark || 





DIED. 


loud on which it rested. And thus, thoucht we, || 


. + * his ’ , » Ds " » 

l afte ine throuch the vicissitudes of this transi- ||. In Uris city, on the _2ist ult. after a short illness, Mr. 
| x x , | Lawrence real, aged 30 years. 

itory life, the dvine Christian, encircled hy a halo On the 23d uit. at the residence of Silas Stone, Jane 


of glory, reflected from the faith and the hope of the | Ce whee omg of J. C. Deming, Esq. late of New-York, 
P - aged 2) years. é : 
On the 2ist ult. Seth, son of Charles Potts, in the 3d 


Gospel, that burn brighter and brighter in hi 





bosom, as sweetly an jlacidly he takes his laet|| year of his age. , . 
bosom, as sweetly and placidly he ; || On the 23d ult. George, son of William and Mary 
be . , 
| farewell of sublunary things, sinks to repose, con- || Carpenter, aged 10 days. 

aS , were ) Ist ult. Mrs. Mary Jacobie, in the 44th year of 
| fiding in its promises, which, like the bow of God in On the 2Ist u ; aon. year 

; ~<a ; her age ae 

ithe cloud, are asa ‘ lamp to his path,’ tl Wit it In Austerlitz, on the 7th ult. Mrs. Betsey F. Templeton, 
' . . * 


|| eonsort of Mr. Alexander Templeton, aged 46 years. 
At Cincinnati, O. on the 12th ult. George F. Stone, son 
of Silas Stone of this city, aged 25 years. 
At New-York, on the 22d ult. Gen. Jacob Rutsen Van 
Rensselaer, late of Claverack, in the 69th year of his age 
His remains were remored to this city for interment 
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Tae following beautiful poem is from the pen of the 
lamented Brainard. The object of it is a young female, 
who, at the time it was written, was about 18 or 19 years 
of age, and who from her earliest infancy has been deaf, 
dumb, and blind. Her parents being in very indigent 
circumstances, the overseers of the school for the deaf 
and dumb at Hartford, which is her native place, though 
she does not strictly fall within the objects of their charity 
and benevolence, have admitted her into that institution, 
for the purpose of enabling the superintendents of its 
pupils to infuse, if possible, a degree of knowledge into 
her darkened understanding. A more interesting object 
we do not recollect ever to have seen. Without sight and 
without hearing, she has no inlet to her understanding, 
but through the medium of feeling. All that she knows, 
beyond the immediate wants of nature, is derived from 
the touch—she feels the hands of those who approach her, 
and such is the extreme delicacy of this sense, that having 
once been acquainted with an individual, she recognizes 
him at any future interview, even after the lapse of years. 
Her knowledge of colors is so perfect, that she will match 
patch work and sew it together with exquisite nicety. 
For her support, she is entirely dependent on charity. 
Visitors take her specimens of patch-work, &c. and 
contribute such small sums as they are disposed, which 
are faithfully kept, and punctually applied for her benefit. 
Her personal appearance is very interesting, and her face, 
if not deprived of sight, would be uncommonly handsome. 
Her complexion is exquisitely delicate and beautifnl. 
This explanation will enable our readers to realize more 
fully the merits of the poem. 

From the Connecticut Mirror. 
On seeing the deaf, dumb, and blind girl of the American 
Asylum in Hartford, at a festival. 
Sue sat beneath the verdant shade 
Where young birds chirped in leafy cell, 
Where wild flowers decked the mossy glade, 
And tuneful waters murmuring fell, 


And smile, and song, and mirth were there, 
While youth and joy their tissue wove, 

And white robed forms, with tresses fair 
Gay glided through the enchanted grove. 


But there she sat with drooping head, 
By stern misfortune darkly bound, 
By holy light unvisited, 
And silent ’mid a world of sound. 


Chained down to solitary gloom, 
No sense of quick delight was there, 
Save when the flowret’s rich perfume 
Came floating on the scented air. 


She rose, and sadly sought her home, 
Where with the voiceless train she dwelt, 
In Charity’s majestic dome, 
For bounteous hearts her sorrow felt. 


But while her mute companions share 
Those joys which ne’er await the blind, 
A moral night of deep despair 
Descending shrouds her lonely mind. 


For not to her Creation lends 
Or blush of morn,—or beaming noon, 
Nor pitying Knowledge makes amends 
For step-dame Nature’s stinted boon. 


Yet deem not, though so dark her path, 
Heaven strewed no comfort o'er her lot, 
Or in her bitter cup of wrath 
The healing drop of balm forgot 


Oh no !—with meek, content of mind, 
The needle’s humble task to ply 

At the full board her place to find, 
Or close in sleep the placid eye ; 


With Order’s unobtrusive charm 
Her simple wardrobe to dispose, 
To press of guiding care the arm, 
And rove where Autumn’s bounty flows ; 


With Touch so exquisitely true, 
That Vision stande astonished by, 
To recognize with ardor due 
Some friend or benefactor nigh ; 


Her hand ’mid childhood’s curls to place, 
From fragrant buds the breath to steal, 
Of stranger guest the brow to trace, 
Are pleasures left for her to feel. 


And often o’er her hour of thought, 
Will burst a laugh of wildest glee, 

As if the living forms she caught 
On wit’s fantastic drapery ; 


As if at length relenting skies 
In pity to her doom severe, 
Had bade a mimic morning rise, 
The chaos of the soul to cheer. 


But who with energy divine 
May tread that undiscovered maze 
Where Nature in her curtained shrine 
The strange and new born Thought arrays? 


Where quick preception shrinks to find 
On eye and ear the envious seal ? 
And wild ideas throng the mind 
Which palsied speech may ne’er reveal ? 


Where instinct, like a robber bold, 
Steals severed links from Reason’s chain, 
And leaping o’er her barrier cold 
Proclaims the proud precaution vain ? 


Say, who shall with magician’s wand, 
That elemental mass compose— 

Where young affections, pure and fond, 
Sleep like the germ ’mid winter’s snows ? 


Who, in that undecyphered scroll 
The mystic characters may see, 
Save Him who reads the secret soul, 
And holds of life and death, the key ? 


Then, on thy midnight journey roam 
Poor wandering child of rayless gloom, 
And to thy last and narrow home 
Drop gently from this living tomb. 


Yes, uninterpreted and drear, 
Toil onward with benighted mind, 

Still kneel at prayers thou can’st not hear, 
And grope for truth thou may’st not find. 


No scroll of friendship or of love, 
Must breathe its language o’er thy heart, 
Nor that blest Book which guides above 
Its message to thy soul impart. 


But Thou, who did’st on Calvary die 
Flows not thy mercy wide and free 7 

|Thou, who did’st rend of death the tie, 

Is Nature’s seal too strong for thee? 





|And Thou, O Spirit pure, whose rest 
Is with the lowly, contrite train, 

|| I}lume the temple of her breast, 

H And cleanse of latent ill the stain 





|| That she, whose pilgrimage below 
' 


| 
| Was night that never hoped a mort 
' 

| 


That undeclining day may know 
Which of eternity is born 
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The great transition who can tell! 
When from the ear its seal shall part 
Where countless lyres seraphic swell, 


And holy transport fills the heart. 


When the chained tongue, which ne’er might pour 
The broken melodies of time, 

Shall to the highest numbers soar, 
Of everlasting praise sublime. 





When these blind orbs which ne’er might trace 
The features of their kindred clay, 

Shall scan of Deity the face, 
And glow with rapture’s deathless ray. 





Stanzas, 
Written in a copy of the Bible presented to my Daughter 
BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 


Wuen in future distant years 

Thou shalt look upon this page, 
Through the crystal vale of tears 

That dim our eyes in after-age ; 
Think it was a mother’s hand, 

Though her smile no more thou’ lt see, 
Pointing towards that ‘ better land,’ 

Gave this sacred gift to thee ! 


Lightly thou esteem’st it now 
For thy heart is young and wild, 
And upon thy girlhood’s brow, 
Nought but sunny Hope hath smiled ‘ 
But when disappointments come, 
And the world begins to steal 
All thy spirit’s early bloom, 
Then its value thou wilt feel ! 


To thy chamber, still and lone 
Fly,—and search this sacred page, 
When earth’s blandishments are gone, 

Every grief it will assuage ! 
Close thy door against the din 

Of worldly folly—worldly fear— 
Only let the radiance in 

Of each heavenly promise here! 


When thy bruised spirit bends 

’Neath the weight of sorrow’s chain, 
When of all life’s summer friends, 

Not one flatterer shall remain ; 
Lay this unction to the wound 

Of thy smitten, bleeding breast- 
Here the only balm is found 

That can yield the weary rest! 


Nor alone in hours of woe 

‘ Search the Scriptures,’ but while joy 
Doth life’s blissful cup o’erflow, 

Be it oft thy sweet employ ; 
So, remembering in thy youth 

Him whose spirit lights each page, 
Thou shalt have abundant proof 

He will not forget thine age ! 








——SS 


Almanacks for 1836, 
By the gross, dozen, or single, for sale at 
A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 
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